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THE EARTH LODGE IN ART 
By WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 

The features of the mother's face. — Longfellow. 

Thus the poet sings ; but the prosaic man of science often 
finds that the child does not resemble the mother as closely as 
might be desired. 

Art should be an aid to all sciences, especially to the science 
of ethnography ; but I regret to say it is often employed in a way 
to diminish the value of the associated record, to lead the student 
astray rather than to aid him. Such transgressions on the part of 
art might have found some excuse before the invention of photog- 
raphy and of process engraving ; but it is hard for us to pardon 
them in these days when illustration might be made absolutely 
accurate. The errors of art have been somewhat lessened of late 
years ; but they are still numerous enough to give the conscien- 
tious investigator many a painful experience. He who poses a 
subject for the camera often has theories with regard to the fitness 
of things which are at variance with fact, and introduces incon- 
gruous elements into his composition. The artist who paints in 
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black and white or draws in pen for the process, is rarely pleased 
with nature as he sees it ; he has theories of art which must be 
satisfied at any cost ; he has ideas of what would look well that 
must be fulfilled. 

I might cite from memory numerous instances of art thus 
violating truth ; but in this paper I shall confine my remarks to 
misrepresentations which art has made of the earth lodge. Before 
doing this, it is necessary to show the true form of the structure. 

By the term earth lodge, I refer to certain large houses in- 
habited by the Indians of the Missouri valley within the nine- 
teenth century. Dr Lewis H. Morgan says of such dwellings that 
they were the most commodious aboriginal houses found in 
America,* north of New Mexico. Most of them were from 40 to 
60 feet in diameter, and Henry, as early as 1807, measured one in 
the Mandan village that was 90 feet in diameter.'' The form of 
lodge most common among the Omahas is shown in the upper 
figure of plate I ; it has slanting walls and a conical roof. Among 
all the tribes the walls slanted, but among the Mandans and some 
other tribes the roof was occasionally flattened at the top. It was 
a truncated, not a perfect, cone. Such was the roof of the house 
that Henry describes as seen in 1807. 

The lower figure of plate I represents another Omaha lodge, 
and shows in front the drying-frame or scaffold on which the In- 
dians dried corn, meat, and other articles of food. These two 
illustrations were furnished by Miss Alice C. Fletcher and are 
copied from photographs, made fifteen or twenty years ago, of 
lodges that no longer exist. 

In plate II, fig. i, is shown a lodge of recent construction, 
probably still standing, near Elbowoods, North Dakota. I 
obtained this view and the next some five years ago, from Mr A. 
W. Moses, of that place, after many months of correspondence 
with various persons. Although occupied as a residence, it was 

1 yohnsofCs Encyclopcedia^ ist edition, vol. I, p. 220. 

'^ Henry and Thompson Journals^ Coues edition, vol. i, p. 338. 
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also used for ceremonial purposes, and this was, no doubt, the 
chief reason for its existence. Its occupants, a family of Hidatsa 
Indians, were the custodians. This view, being from the front, 
does not well display the entry. The drying frame, being also in 
front, as usual, keeps us from seeing properly the form of the 
lodge, but it seems to be of the pointed variety. It was a small, 
degenerate, poorly-built specimen, not to be compared with the 
best lodges of thirty years ago. It was 42 feet in diameter inside. 

In plate II, fig. 2, is shown another modern lodge which 
recently stood, or is still standing, near Elbowoods, and which I 
believe to be the Mandan medicine-lodge, although my corre- 
spondent does not say so. In general, the remarks made about 
the preceding picture apply also to this; but there are some 
additional features of interest. Leaning against the drying-frame 
we see a notched log. This is an old-fashioned ladder, such as 
these Indians used almost exclusively thirty years ago. In the 
meantime many of the young men have been taught carpentry in 
the industrial schools of the East and the government has sup- 
plied them with plenty of tools for woodwork ; yet the Indians 
cling to the rude ladder of their savage days. At one side of the 
lodge may be observed a number of poles bearing rag effigies. 
These are survivals of the poles sketched by Catlin in 1832, to 
which I shall call attention when describing plate VI. I saw 
such poles in the Mandan village in 1865 and later. Nearly seventy 
years have passed since Catlin drew his picture ; meantime the 
Mandans have been nearly exterminated by war and disease ; the 
survivors have been, it is reported, christianized and civilized, but 
there still stand the votive effigies of the ancient days. Truly 
^* Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone." Catlin depicts 
four poles ; this picture shows sixteen. 

From the Rev. Charles L. Hall, of Elbowoods, North Dakota, 
I have received two views, internal and external, of the ruins 
of the old medicine-lodge of the Arickarees at Fort Berthold 
village, now abandoned. The lodge was 80 feet in diameter and 
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was a superior specimen of this kind of structure. I spent many 
an evening in such a lodge, in the autumn of 1865, witnessing the 
public dances and feats of legerdemain of the Indians and listen- 
ing to their songs. The interior is shown in plate III ; the lady 
seen standing near the center and reaching high with her hand 
scarcely touches the middle of one of the great supporting posts. 
There are here four central posts, and such was the usual number 
in the houses of the north. Miss Fletcher has shown that a dif- 
ferent number prevailed farther south. The reasons for this 
difference may be mythic rather than practical. The external 
view sent by Mr Hall is too dim for reproduction. 

Plate IV, fig. I, shows an Arickaree earth lodge of large size 
used as a dwelling at the Fort Berthold village between 1870 and 
1880. It was the residence of the celebrated interpreter, Pierre 
Garreau. 

In comparing the pictures of the lodges of the Fort Berthold 
Indians (plates II and iv) with those of the Omaha (plate l) we 
observe something in the former which is not in the latter^ — a 
series of stringers or horizontal poles at what may be called 
the eaves, supported by short, forked poles which lean against 
the walls. This addition is due to a difference in climate. In the 
moist lands of the Omaha, in eastern Nebraska, where there is an 
abundant rainfall, a good sod is easily obtained to cover the 
houses, and this sod takes root and thrives on the house-tops, 
thus helping to retain the covering ; whereas, in the arid climate 
of western North Dakota, such a permanent covering of sod can- 
not be secured, and the stringers are placed to keep the earth- 
covering of the roof from sliding down. 

In the early years of the last century, the earth lodge was 
found by travelers among various tribes of different linguistic 
stocks in the territory now forming the states of North Dakota,. 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, and there were thousands 
of such dwellings in the land. There is archeological evidence 
that, at an earlier period, they existed in the Mississippi valley as 
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far south as Louisiana and as far east as East Tennessee. Now 
there are probably only five or six in existence, and these are con- 
fined to the Fort Berthold reservation in North Dakota. They 
seem to be no longer used for dwellings only, but for ceremonial 
purposes by the few Indians who still cling to the old pagan 
cultus. On topographical maps of the region they are called 
dance-houses. 

In a former work ^ I thus speak of the old Mandan lodge as I 
first saw it nearly thirty-seven years ago : " Each one of these 
lodges consists of a wooden frame covered with willows, hay, and 
earth. A hole in the top, which lets in the light and lets out the 
smoke, and a doorway on one side are the only apertures in the 
building. The door is made of raw-hide stretched on a frame, or 
of puncheons, and it is protected by a narrow shed or entry six 
to ten feet long. Over the smoke-holes of many of the lodges are 
placed frames of wicker-work, on which skins are spread to the 
windward in stormy weather, to keep the lodges from getting 
smoky. Sometimes bull-boats are used for this purpose. On the 
site of a proposed lodge, they often dig down a foot or more, in 
order to find earth compact enough to form a good floor ; so, in 
some lodges, the floors are lower than the general surface of the 
ground on which the village stands. The floor is of earth and 
has in its center a circular depression for a fire-place, about a foot 
deep and three or four feet wide, with an edging of flat stones." 

I now call attention to one marked feature of the earth lodge, 
shown in some of the preceding pictures ; this is the long passage, 
entry, or storm-door, — the Eskimo doorway, as Morgan desig- 
nates it. Beginning with Lewis and Clark, in 1804, this feature 
is mentioned by nearly all writers and seems to have been used by 
all tribes who built the earth lodge. My own recollection of the 
lodges of the Mandans and contiguous tribes, as I saw them 
between the years 1865 and 1872, is that in no case was this pas- 
sage ever absent. It was a constant or nearly constant feature. 

* Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians^ Washington, 1877, P- 4- 
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Plate IV, fig. 2, from a photograph also furnished by Miss Fletcher, 
shows us the passage or entry of an Omaha earth lodge. 

The earliest account of the earth lodge is that written by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804.^ From this description one would form 
the idea that the lodge they occupied in the Mandan village was 
of the pointed form, but their description is vague. The next ac- 
count we find is that of Alexander Henry in 1807,' and it is one 
of the best ever written. From this it is evident that the lodge 
in which he was quartered, in the Mandan village, on the banks of 
Knife river, in what is now North Dakota, in the first decade of 
the last century, was flattened at the summit. Both Lewis and 
Henry mention the passage, but neither furnishes an illustration 
of the lodge. 

The earliest pictures of the earth lodge are those by George 
Catlin, painted in 1832 and copied in outline in his first work.* 
While Catlin is often remarkably correct in other matters, he fails 
in his delineation of this dwelling, although he has occasion to 
draw it a hundred times or more, and his descriptions are as 
vague and erroneous as his pictures. In his eagerness to immortal- 
ize the wonderful things he saw among the people themselves, he 
glanced but too hastily at their dwellings. In all his drawings of 
the lodge, he represents it externally as almost an exact hemi- 
sphere, and he makes the height too great in proportion to the 
width. He seems to have adopted the hemisphere as a convenient 
symbol for the lodge, and he always omits that important feature, 
the passage or entry. 

Plate V shows Catlin's* accurate and spirited picture of a part 
of the ** Okeepa," or great annual ceremony of the Mandans. Of 
the correctness of this scene I can vouch from personal observa- 
tion. Here all is carefully delineated except the lodges ; as re- 
gards them, the errors I have mentioned are to be observed. 

* Journal of Lewis and Clark y etc, Dayton, Ohio, 1 840. 

* Journal, vol. I, p. 338. 

^ North American Indians, sixteen plates in vol. I. 

* Ibid., pi. 67. 
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The next illustration ^ (plate VI) reproduces another scene from 
the Okeepa. In it is shown the Mandan medicine-lodge, the sacred 
poles, and the symbol of the ark in which the Mandan Noah was 
saved from the flood. Here again we see a number of hemi- 
spherical outlines, and again the long entry is not to be seen. 
But here we behold (as in plate v) the long poles tipped with 




Fig. I — Mandan game of tchung-kee, with village in the distance (after Catlin). 

effigies, similar to those shown in plate II, fig. 2, which repre- 
sents, it is believed, the medicine-lodge of today. 

Figure i shows a group of Mandans engaged in the game of 
tchung'kee, or roulette, after Catlin. Their stockaded village is 
indicated in the distance by a number of hemispheres seen over 
a row of black lines which represent palisades. 

Such is the width of the Mandan lodge, in comparison to its 
height, and so obtuse are the angles of the pentagon, or hexagon, 
that its outline in some cases might seem to be the arc of a circle 

' North American Indians^ pi. 69. 
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to a casual observer ; but as Catlin spent several weeks in the 
Mandan villages, painting these lodges, we can hardly pardon his 
carelessness. 

Yet, in his interiors, Catlin shows the roof as conical instead 
of flat or rounded. The view presented in plate VII is a picture 
of an act in the Okeepa which was esoteric and occurred inside 
the Mandan medicine-lodge. Here we see the lodge represented 
as consisting of sections of three cones, one above another, yet it 
is the same medicine-lodge that is shown with a rounded top in 
plates V and VI. We have no evidence that an earth-lodge struc- 
ture of three cones, or rather of two frustums and one complete 
cone, was anywhere to be found. 

In plate VIII is given another view of the same Mandan medi- 
cine-lodge, during the secret ceremonies of the last day of the 
Okeepa. Here again the space between the four central beams 
is depicted as covered with a conoidal arrangement of sticks, 
which are not continuations of the main rafters of the roof. Such 
an arrangement of roof timbers I never saw, and indeed it would be 
impracticable to construct it. 

If a famous ethnographer and artist, illustrating his own work, 
makes such errors as I have shown, we need not expect a very 
accurate representation from an artist who never saw an earth 
lodge. Our next illustration (plate IX, fig. i) is evidently taken 
far from the field of action. It is intended to portray earth 
lodges of Kansa or Kaw Indians situated somewhere in what is 
now the state of Kansas. It is culled from a book written by 
Father De Smet,' a famous western missionary, some fifty years 
ago. The reverend author's description of the lodges is very 
sketchy, and we scarcely blame the artist for getting some dis- 
tance away from the truth ; but we do blame him for aiding his 
imagination with books of African travel, as he seems to have 
done in this case. 

But his extraordinary achievements in delineating the exterior 

^ Letters and Sketches^ Philadelphia, 1843, opp- P- 65. 
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of the lodge are even excelled by his picture of the interior (plate 
IX, fig. 2). It is true that the author speaks of the ** dome-like" 
appearance of the lodge, and, taking this as his guide, the artist 
seems to have drawn his inspiration from the old dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, or some similar structure. Those regular 
and symmetrically shaped rafters, that beautifully rounded smoke- 
hole, that arched doorway, and those smooth circular seats could 
have been cut out only with a handsaw or some other implement 




Fig. 2— Mandan earth lodge (after Maximilian). 

of high civilization quite unknown to the Indians of the plains in 
Father De Smet*s time. 

A year after Catlings journey (in 1833) Prince Maximilian of 
Wied ascended the Missouri and saw the earth lodges at the 
Mandan and Minnetaree villages on the banks of Knife river, in 
what is now North Dakota. His artist, Mr Bodmer, gives us the 
first truthful pictures of these houses ever published. He never 
omits the passage where he depicts the door. Figure 2 is repro- 
duced from a wood engraving which appears in the text of the 
Prince's book.* The colored illustrations in his book of plates 
are equally faithful. 



^ Travels in the Interior of North America^ London, 1843, p. 343. 
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The next person whose work I have to consider is none less 
than Lewis H. Morgan, one of the foremost of American ethnog- 
raphers, the scholar who unraveled the mysteries of Indian 
kinship and the special student of Indian architecture. In the 
first edition of Johnson's Encyclopcedia he contributes an article on 
"American Aboriginal Architecture,** in which he devotes a 
reasonable space to the earth lodge, which he describes with fair 
accuracy. He claims to have seen the lodges, in a somewhat 
ruined condition, at Knife river, after the Mandans had aban- 




FiG. 3— Cross-section of Mandan earth lodge (after Morgan). 

doned that place in 1845, ^^^ ^^ have made his illustrations from 
sketches and measurements taken there. 

The picture shown in plate X, fig. I, from Morgan's article, is 
fairly correct for the lodge with the pointed top, but it is rather 
diagrammatic than pictorial. The smoke-hole is too small, and I 
cannot determine what that frill or collar (or whatever we may 
call it) surrounding the lodge, as shown in the picture, is in- 
tended to represent. I never saw anything like it on one of 
these lodges. In the photographs of the inhabited houses here 
presented no such appendages are to be seen. Perhaps in some 
of the ruined lodges that Dr Morgan saw at Knife river, the earth 
covering may have been washed off at the eaves and the covering 
of willows underneath exposed ; but the exposed parts could not 
have had such a regular form as is shown in the illustration. 
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Morgan's cross-section of the earth lodge is shown in figure 
3, and for a lodge of the pointed type the picture is fairly correct. 
The flat-topped type differs from it only in this respect : The 
main rafters reach only as high as the four central beams, one of 
which is shown in the section, and the square space enclosed by 
these beams is covered with 
poles laid horizontally. The 
outline of the cross-section 
of the first type is pentag- 
onal, that of the second type 
is hexagonal. 

Figure 4 exhibits the 
ground-plan of an earth 
lodge according to Morgan ; 
on the whole it is satis- 
factory.* 

In closing the descrip- 
tion of the earth lodge in 
an earlier work, previously 
quoted, I say: ** If, with 
the aid of steel axes ob- 
tained from the whites, the 
task of building such a house 
is no easy one at this day, how difficult it must have been a cen- 
tury ago, when the stone axe was their best implement and when 
the larger logs had to be burned through in order that pieces of 
suitable length might be obtained ! '* This thought is later echoed 
by Morgan,' who says : " Not the least interesting fact connected 
with these creditable houses was the quantity of material required 
in their construction and the amount of labor necessary for its 
transportation long distances down the river and to fashion it, 
with the aid of fire and stone implements, into such comfortable 
dwellings. To cut the timber without metallic implements and to 

^ Johnson* s EncyclopcBdia, ist ed., p. 220, fig. 8. 2 ibj^,^ p^ 220. 




Fig. 4— Ground-plan of Mandan earth lodge 
(after Morgan). 
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transport it without animal power indicated a degree of perse- 
vering industry highly creditable to a people who are generally re- 
garded as averse to labor.'* The great lodge described by Henry in 
1807 was probably built before the Mandans possessed steel axes. 

I once saw, in a missionary periodical, a picture of a hut of 
puncheons in northern California, which originally appeared in 
Powers' work on the California Indians,* doing duty as a picture 
of a Mandan lodge and duly labeled as such. 

But the climax of illustrative genius is capped by the picture 
presented in plate X, fig. 2. In one edition of Lewis and Clark's 
travels, it appears labeled ** fishing lodges" and is attributed to 
the Crees of British America. In one edition of Patrick Gass' 
journal, it is used to illustrate Arickaree earth lodges, and I think 
it must have been originally drawn by some enterprising artist to 
represent earth lodges, though no likeness, to the latter can be 
traced. Sergeant Gass accompanied the famous expedition of 
Lewis and Clark from St Louis to the Pacific and back in 1804- 
06. No person of any artistic ability accompanied the expedi- 
tion, and all early embellished editions of Lewis and Clark and 
of Gass were illustrated from imagination by eastern artists, and 
in all the work is most unskilfully performed, both in drawing 
and engraving. Here we have a picture of conical skin tents 
with the lodge-poles on the outside and in front of one of the 
tents a structure of poles looking like the frame of a summer 
arbor or a grapevine trellis; this probably was intended to 
represent the passage. I do not blame the artist much for 
getting some distance from the truth, for Sergeant Gass' de- 
scription of the lodge is certainly very hazy. As I have said, 
this picture is made, in different works, to represent an Arickaree 
earth lodge and a Cree fishing lodge. Perhaps it has served 
other purposes, and in the hands of some enterprising publishers 
it might yet be made to answer for the Pyramids of Egypt or 
for Mount Ararat with the Ark in the foreground. 

* Contributions to North American Ethnology, vol. III. 
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Earth lodges of the Kansa Indians (after De Smet). 




2. Interior of Kansa earth lodge \.after De Smet). 
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I. Mandan earth lodge (after Morgan). 




2. Arickaree "earth lodges" (after Patrick Gass). 



